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vated farm is rude in the extreme ; the sudden ele-|| chosen for their home ; having been reared until the 
vation of hills, clothed in the luxuriance of the wild- || age of fourteen, under the guidance of an excellent 
THE BXYCUR a est verdure, throwing a lengthened shade across, so||and accomplished mother, her mind was well eul- 
~~ satin ee as almost to bury from the view the deep valleys tivated, and her manners were refined as the highest 
‘initiaited between them ; and as we advance to the river side, | polish of a city life could have made them. Being 
OSes ete aah ee ae the bold craggy heights which shelter this proud an only child, her surviving parent was doatingly 
In the month of June, eighteen hundred and stream, bidding defiance to the depredations of time, || fond of her, and complied with all her wishes, as 
twenty-one, my brother, Augustus Kenmore, and form a picture at once of the sublime and beautiful. ||naturally and habitually, as he would have placed 
myself, were on our way from New-York to the The moon was just rising to “ tip with silver) on his spectacles, to admire her when decorated for 
town of P. , situate on the North-River ; hav-| °”°'Y mountain’s height,” but being too much fa- || any occasion, in a rich and becoming dress, then— 
ing rested one night on the road, we arose early the | tigued, after travelling all day, to enjoy its loveli- “ The father’s eye exulting, proudly beamed 
an : 18 s P Th t ness, I retired early to rest. * On her—so fair a sylph his daughter seemed.” 
Ye het neti - — paced, omay ‘ oo All was quiet in the adjoining apartment, occu- The afternoon was uncommonly fine—not a cloud 
delightful balmy and invigorating morn Augus- pied by my brother, and! prayed heaven that sleep, dimmed the brilliancy of the horizon—the air was 
one wes pale ond iteeatel - bat his spirits amet ‘the balm of every wo, might still his troubled |balmy, and carried fragrance on its bosom—the birds 
to revive under the inflecnee of the salutary breeze thoughts; for a paleness sat upon his cheek that/ were warbling their merriest notes, and the grace- 
the soft carolling of birds, and the rich perfume of| alarmed me ; a melancholy preyed upon his health; | ful vine in its dependence, clung around the majes- 
vegetation. From the bracing effects of the morn-|/ 24 his manner, divested of former vivacity, was so tic oak for support. Now and then, as we traversed 
ing, I could perceive a material improvement in the ‘touchingly mournful, that every look seemed to tell | the intricate path, enjoying the perfume of the lit- 
health of my unfortunate brother, who had passed ‘of sorrow, and every tone of his voice betrayed the | tle wild flowers that strewed its margin, we caught 
many anxious days and sleepless nights, unpitied by ‘anguish of a mind struggling against misfortune. a glimpse of the river rolling its still, deep waves, 
*‘ nature’s sweet restorer.” Taking advantage of “ Why, Augustus, my boy,” said my uncle, as we|/and contrasting their dark hue with the golden 
seated ourselves at breakfast, ‘‘ what has become of || Splendour of the setting sun. It was not in human 


Sp Content eaten Gat aes an Se nature to resist the sweet influence of the scene; we 


brow, I called forth every variety of colloquial! Your merry countenance ? Does the practice of law — ~~ 
|levy too heavy a tax upon your conscience ?” were all in high spirits, and laughingly awake to 


amusement within my power, with a determination ‘ } . gel : ; 

to banish from his mind, if possible, the unhappy} “ No, my dear sir,” replied Augustus. “ I feel a every little incident that occurred. The evening 

subject which had so constantly engrossed it since : : y~ nate which ie. Welling hed ordered to be in see- 

our departure from home, and from the object of his) &d on taking exercise ; therefore, if you will lend | diness on our return, was rich and elegant; the gene- 

devoted love. I succeeded in tranquillizing his, ™€ your fowling-piece, | will try my fortune at) Tous hospitality of the host, and the easy politeness 

mind, and, shortly after, he entered into a pleasing) unting.” of his daughter in presiding, rendered our evening’s 
7 ; ‘ “ Do, Augustus,” said {, “ this is a fit sport. Do | emtertainment every way social and pleasing. 


conversation with one of his fellow-travellers. No|| 
stranger could long converse with Augustus with-/ you play Fitz James, and I will be the Lady of} Thus passed a number of days, in morning rides, 
evening rambles, and every other pleasant diver- 
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slight indisposition, however, which will be remov- | 





out being highly gratified ; he was unaffectedly ele-| the Lake, and push my light shallop from the . 
gant in his deportment, graceful in every movement, shore, with your permission, cousin Sarah ?” sity of amusement. Nothing took place to inter- 
| Oh yes,” replied the sweet girl, “any thing |rupt the social harmony at Welling mansion, un- 


and his language flowed in the most simple and ori- t ! 
ginal eloquence ; his features, when separately cou- pour passer le temp !”” til the seventh day after our arrival, when a note 


sidered, were not handsome, except his mouth, | * Well, then it is settled; I have no doubt we! was handed to my uncle, containing an invitation 
which was beautified with uncommon playfulness ; | shall discover a Roderick Dhu and his banditti from Colonel Farrin, (a resident in the town of 
but the contour of his fine face, and its varying ex-| among these glens ; should we not, uncle, we will | P——,) for his family and guests to attend an even- 
pression, formed a charm that was peculiarly en-! return, and sing, ‘ Hail to the chief,’ to thee.” ing party, to be given on the following day ; to which 
gaging. In his person, though not tall, there was! “‘ Indeed, dear niece, your dramatis persone are | MY uncle gave a ready acceptance, promising like- 
manliness and graceful proportion; his heart was) very well arranged, but in my old age, not being | wise that his nephew and niece should “ positively 
the repository of every virtue ; and if sometimes ra-| sufficiently warlike to enact a Highland chief, I) be there.” Then addressing Augustus and myself, 


ther impetuous in its enterprises, it was ever guided | will take the part of the banished Douglas, and|/he said. 
“ Edith, you will go, I expect?” 





by the strictest principles of honour. “ And was such| greet you all with a welcome return.” 


a heart,” thought I, (while contemplating the por-! 


Upon a little reflection, however, we were aware 


© Yes, my dear uncle,” I replied, “ I will accom- 


pany you with a great deal of pleasure; Iam fond 


of variety you know, although 


pure, to be sacrificed ? its tenderest hopes deadened | therefore mutually agreed to resign the wild pro- 
“ This is the spot, and here I'd wish to live, 


by the chill of desponding love? Could Frances, the | ject, concluding upon the more rational one of tak- « Despising all a city life can give.” 

high-souled girl, whom I imagined her to be, could|| ing a short ride. pising os y <i —s ' 

she indeed have been the base coquette, who,even|| After the heat of the day, and the dinner hour My uncle did not like the implied satire against 

while approving the victim she had chained, ex-||had passed, we formed a little party, consisting of . place where his friend resided, for he considered 

ulted in the annihilation of his peace of mind? {| Augustus, Sarah Welling, and myself, and a Mr.|'* ® Very Promising and flourishing town ; but he 

cannot think it; and yet”—I was aroused from my | Charles Turner who joined us in the afternoon, to could not be offended with me, as the first line of 

reverie by the sudden wheeling round of the stage/| participate in the pleasure of a rural ramble. Hej ™Y heedless allusion contained a happy compliment 

to turn toward my uncle’s dwelling, the termina-|| was betrothed to my cousin, and of course, when | © his own beautiful dwelling. 

tion of our/present journey. We gladly left the dus-|/ business would allow, a frequent visiter at her fa-|| “ Augustus,” resumed ae “we shall have the 

ty and wearisome conveyance, to receive, as usual, | ther’s house. pleasure of youn Company ? 

in my uncle’s family, the most sincere and hospita-|| Mr. Turner was tall in his person, engaging and| “ Certainly, sir.’ : R 

ble welcome. easy in his manner ; he had strong features, gray a For,” continued he, “ the friendship of Colonel 
The residence of Mr. Hugh Welling was well] but intelligent eyes, and an extremely vivacious dis-|| Farrin is not to be slighted. They will take no re- 

calculated to command the admiration of all who! position; so that he was an agreeable accession to | fusal. I insist upon it that we all go. 

visited it, particularly a mind delighting in romance. || our party ; particularly to Sarah, if1 may judge from || Growing somewhat irritated as he proceeded, that 

It was situate a short distance from the town of|the mantling blush that overspread her fine coun-|| we did not express our sense of the honour of the 

P— , on a considerable eminence, within a quar-|/ tenance at his approach. attention, with as much zeal as himself— 

ter of amiile of thedark rolling Hudson. The sce-|) Although Mr. Welling’s daughter had resided,|| ‘ Yes—I remember well,” said the old man, “ Co- 

nery within sight of his beautiful and richly-culti-|| from ber infancy, on the retired spot her father had/|/lonel’s Farrin’s father and my own dear father, 


traiture,) “‘ with sensibilities as ardent as they er of the impracticability of realizing a play, and we 
| 
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fought side by side in the precious cause of Ameri- 
can liberty, and in the same battle did they both 
meet an honourable death, while struggling to de- 
fend her sacred rights ; and when the tide of memo- 
ry rolls back upon my declining years, my heart 
swells with pride at the independence of my coun- 
try; and that a loved father sleeps among the brave 
who achieved her glorious emancipation.” 

The old man’s cheeks kindled with enthusiasm 
as he spoke—the fire of youth flashed in his eye— 
and all the high-souled American patriot stood in 
majesty before me. 

Augustus’ pale face glowed with delight as he 
gazed upon the old man, whose benevolent and ver- 
satile mind could as well, and as easily become the 
companion of frolicsome youth as the associate of 
statesmen, or the animated declaimer of his coun 
try’s greatness. 

“« Edith,” said my cousin, imagining that her fa- 
ther was beginning to fight his battles o’er again, 
** do you not think we might better retire to form 
our plans and make preparations for to-morrow ?” 

** Anan! preparations?” inquired Mr. Welling, 
whose thoughts were fully engaged in the favourite 
subject of the revolution, ‘‘ no preparations are ne- 
cessary now, my dear; unless, to enlarge our navy, 
fortify our commercial cities, pay off the national 
debt, and increase the salary of our president, 
and” 

** No! no! Papa, I mean preparations for the 
gala to-morrow evening.” 

**Oh! I understand—yes—run my dears, and 
make ready your dresses, and take care to have 
them well fitted for making conquests.” 

Thus advised, we retired to act accordingly ; but 
previously Augustus put a letter into my hand, 
which he had that day received from his most inti- 
mate friend in the city. It was a long communica- 
tion, but an extract will show its interest : 

** T spent an evening at your mother’sa few days 
since, in company with the beautiful Miss Haller. 
I do protest, on the word of an honest man, that if 
you, Augustus Kenmore, were not my fellow colle- 





SD 
scarcely left the house, when I was accosted by 
Augustus, who suddenly drew my arm within his, 
and as suddenly hurried me towards the river side, 
without uttering a sentence. At length he broke 
silence, by saying, that he wished to inform me he 
was going to start immediately for New-York, and 
that I must apologize for his absence. ‘‘ For,” add- 
ed he, “ my dear sister, I can no longer bear this 
painful uncertainty—this dreadful suspense—I must 
see Miss Haller, and hear from her own lips my 
rejection, ere I can be confirmed in the unhappy 
truth, that she despises me. I can no longer endure 
thia doubt and live. I may have wronged her by 
unjust suspicions; the thought harrows my very 
soul—and yet, that is the only supposition that con- 
tains a ray of hope. I am therefore determined to 
ascertain at once my destiny.” 

“* This resolution surprises me, Augustus; you do 
not reflect that Miss Haller must have left home 
some days ago; and, consider well, my dear bro- 
ther, before you again renew the intimacy with one 
whom you think you have every reason to believe 
a coquettish, heartless girl, unworthy your esteem. 
Augustus! if you are noble in heart as the soaring 
eagle, your decisions are frequently as precipitate 
as his flight. I confess the conduct of Frances has 
been somewhat mysterious, and yet I cannot for a 
moment harbour an injurious sentiment toward 
her; she was so uniformly amiable; so unlike the 
every-day girls, whose whole store of ideas are mo- 
nopolized by the all-important engagements of dress 
and fashion; and I cannot think that she would de- 
ceive you.” 

** 1 will relate to you circumstantially,” replied 
Augustus, “‘ the cause of our separation—About two 
months since 1 was at Mrs. Haller’s; Frances was 
in high spirits then, and she never looked more 
lovely. On my taking leave she requested me to 
repeat my visit the next evening, as she expected 
then to see an old admirer of her’s, who had returned 
from the West-Indies, after an absence of many 
lonens. Imagining her communication to be merely 
a playful jest, I willingly complied with her wish, 
and early the succeeding evening I went to see her. 








giate, the friend whom I wear in my heart of hearts, 
the companion of my boyish pop-gun frolics, the 
sage adviser in every wild adventure, and, ough 
last, not least, my brilliant cotemporary at the bar, 
&c. I would, without hesitation, doff my turban, 
consisting of many folds of fellowship, to the lovely 
Miss Haller, and swear allegiance to her beauty. 
She is going to-morrow with her aunt into the coun- 
try for the benefit of her health. Though somewhat 
pale, and very pensive, she is in my mind more 
beautiful and interesting than when ‘the rose-leaf 
on her cheek was laid.’ She had come to pay a 
farewell visit to your mother. Your esteemed pa- 
rent is well, but very solitary in being so long de- 
prived of the society of her runaway children. Shall 
{ see you soon? I shall be obliged to make a speech 
when that intricate and singular case is brought for- 
ward, which, if you remember, I explained in the 
first page of this letter, and, ‘ perhaps, it may turn 
out a song, perhaps, turn out a sermon,’ if you are 
not here to counsel me. But, dear Kenmore, fare- 
well for the present. Yours, &c.” 

My brother was sensibly affected at the contents 
of this letter; all his resolutions of conquering his 
unhappy attachment began to dissolve, his heart 
faltered, and he found, on hearing of her illness, 
that Frances Haller was still dearer to him than 
every other earthly object. Her image haunted his 
imagination. Again the transient gleam of peace, 
which had illumined his path, was withdrawn, and 
the dark shadowy presentiments of evil flitted 
across it. 

Early the following morning, I walked out to en- 
joy the freshness and salubrity of the air. I had! 





As was my usual custom, I walked without cere- 
‘mony into the parlour; it was vacant. I took up a 
|volume of poems to amuse myself till some one of 
‘the family should appear. A few minutes after, a 
rap was heard at the door, a gentleman entered— 
|and immediately Frances, dressed to receive com- 
| pany, issued from an adjoining room through the 
parlour, and was locked in his arms. A feeling of 
surprise, mingled with displeasure, took possession 
of all my faculties. 1 was rivetted to the spot. The 
stranger perceived me, and bowed. Frances saw 
the action, and quickly turned round to see to whom 
it was directed. She saw my surprise, and a flush 
of crimson overspread her face ; an unusual embar- 
rassment pervaded her manner, as she said, 

«« Mr. Kenmore, this is the gentleman of whom I 
was speaking yesterday ; allow me to introduce Mr. 
North to your acquaintance.” 
| I coldly returned his salutation, for he rather too 
familiarly led her to a seat, taking another himself 
close beside her. He was all animation in compli- 
menting her on her improved stature and beauty ; 
when he was interrupted by the arrival of more 
company. I was sick at heart, to find a confirmed 
reality of what I thought a mere jest. Being in no 
humour to delight in the society of strangers, J 
would have abruptly left them, but an irresistible 
ispell bound me to the spot where I could gaze upon 
‘the lovely syren who fascinated my senses, while 
‘she was destroying my peace of mind. Mr. North 
\did not leave the side of Miss Haller for a moment 
I requested her to sing my favourite song—she re- 
‘plied that Mr. North had just obtained her consent 





to sing ‘ Sweet Home,’ after which she would 
oblige me with pleasure.” I did not repeat the re- 
quest. Soon after, however, I signified my wish 
that she would be my partner in the dance which 
was proposed. ‘ You are too late, Augustus,” said 
she, with a provoking smile, “ I have just engaged 
myself to join the cotillion with my uncle.” I walk- 
ed away in no very enviable state of mind; and to my 
surprise, on returning, I perceived, that instead of 
being the partner of an uncle, she had changed her 
mind, and was again in the company of that stran- 
ger. Hurt beyond expression, at the cruelty of her 
trifling, I could scarcely command my feelings suf- 
ficiently to remain the rest of the evening. Many 
days of anxiety passed ere I again called on Miss 
Haller. At length, almost maddened with suspense, 
I determined to seek her, and demand an explana- 
tion of her conduct; accordingly I hastened to her 
residence ; she was not at home, but had walked 
out with Mr. North. It was too true, then—he was 
a happy, a fortunate rival, and I] a mere toy fora 
capricious, trifling woman! It was an agonizing 
moment! I returned home—was seized with a 
raging fever—and am indebted to the kind care of 
my mother, and to your affectionate sympathy, my 
dear sister, for my recovery. I have endeavoured 
to forget Frances Haller ; to banish every memento 
of her affection from my heart—* but,” added he, 
with a sigh, “‘I might as well attempt to pluck the 
sun from its sphere as erase her image from my 
mind !” 

“* Well, my dear brother,” returned J, “ after this 
long detail, to which I have patiently listened, I 
must acknowledge, that I do not perceive any cir- 
cumstance which, on a candid investigation, would 
not evaporate, like a casual vapour, that but fora 
while rose to obscure the smile of happiness which 
beamed around you. But let us leave it to time, 
and—apropos—here is his representative in the per- 
son of uncle Welling ; except that he is somewhat 
bald, and we could not take him by the forelock.” 

** Oh, here you are, ha!” said he, as he advanced 
towards us; ‘‘ now I think, instead of walking in 
the morning dew, you might better go home and sit 
down toa good, substantial breakfast ; come, Edith,” 
continued the good man, and affectionately putting 
his arm around me, and resting the other within that 
of Augustus ; we returned with him to the house. 

Towards evening we all prepared for the visit to 
Colonel Farrin’s. Mr. Turner came, as usual, to wait 
upon Sarah, and we sallied forth with a tolerable 
spirit of gaiety and enterprise, notwithstanding the 
odd appearance of uncle’s old-fashioned coat with 
large buttons, broad-brimmed hat, corduroy small 
clothes, with buckles at the knee of most unac- 
countable size ; and the reluctance of Augustus to 
mingle with those whose society be could not enjoy. 

We were received with the utmost graciousness 
| by Colowel Farrin, a man of noble person, good fea- 
jtures, and gentlemanly address. His family, con- 
sisting of his wife and two daughters, were all plea- 
sing and accomplished women. After a little pre- 
paration, our party were ushered into an elegant 
parlour, already filled with guests; but what was 
jmy surprise on taking a survey of the ¢ , to 
behold among them Frances Haller! ta- 
rily looked at my brother, whose be face 
was one glow of mingled surprise and « t—his 
quick eye at that moment was resting upon her. 
Frances returned his bow with a modest grace, 
which was peculiarly her own; but the pallid hue 
of her cheek succeeding alternately one of tran- 
sient scarlet, on recognising Augustus, convinced 
me, that she was far from regarding him with in- 
difference. ‘ 

Claiming the privilege of an old acquaintance, I 










‘approached her, and inquired when she had left the 
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** Alas !” whispered Augustus, as we left the par- 
lour, ‘‘ I am like the wretch who drags on, day af- 
ter day, his wearied existence, with scarce a wish 
to retain the poverty of hope.” 

** Do not be so disconsolate, my dear brother ; you 
shall yet have your dearest wishes realized, or 1 am 
no prophetess; so prepare thy heart for an imme- 
diate pleasure. I am convinced this apparent in- 
difference of Frances is but an assumed mantle to 
hide the wretchedness of her feelings, and that her 
heart is glowing with the sincerest attachment for 
you, waiting, with woman’s just pride, till you 
should seek a disclosure ; when the strength of her 
long suppressed affection will burst forth and dis- 
play itself through her manner, with the vivacity of 
renewed hope, and the genuine purity of confiding 
love.” Augustus sighed, but had not time to reply, 
as Mr. Welling just then called to know why we 
‘ lagged behind like a couple of deserters.’ The 
carriage was in readiness, and we rodé home with- 
out farther incident. 

I shall pass by the intervening time, to detail 
the more interesting events of the day when our 
guests were expected. Arrangements were ac- 
cordingly made, and at an early hour was heard the 
approaching noise of carriages; but to the no small 
disappointment of Sarah and myself, (for Augustus 
had gone to take a solitary ramble) only Colonel 
Farrin, his lady, and one datghter alighted from 
one conveyance, which was followed by another 
entirely vacant ; the cause of which was soon ex- 
plained. ‘* Mr. Turner, the eldest Miss Farrin, and 
Frances, were determined to enjoy more leisurely 
thescenery around; they therefore alighted, and 
turned from the road, intending to walk the remain- 
ing distance.” I could have flown to meet them, 
but politeness demanded my stay. Meanwhile the 
little rambling party, somewhat fatigned, seated 
themselves under the luxuriant shade of a large 
oak tree. Let us conclude the present chapter, and 
leave them to enjoy the tranquillity of a summer af- 
ternoon, watching the declining rays of the set- 
ting sun. 


city, and what happy circumstance led to this plea- 
sing encounter ? 

** Only a few days have elapsed,” she replied, 
* since I left home. My over-anxious mother fan- 
cied I was ill, and insisted that I should accompany 
aunt Farrin on her return to the country, believing 
that the salubrity of the country air would restore my 
health; which I do not think in the least impaired— 
but to comply with a mother’s wish I have come to 
spend a few weeks at Colonel Farrin’s residence. 
It is an unlooked for and delightful surprise to meet 
you here; I knew not,” she continued, ‘ that you 
were related to Mr. Welling and his daughter, al- 
though they and the Colonel’s family have long 
been intimate.” 
» “* Dear Frances,” rejoined I, ‘‘ my surprise can- 
not equal my pleasure in seeing you so unexpect- 
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o describe Miss Haller, I should be obligated, 
like the faithful artist, to claim a number of sittings ; 
such,;zas the variety of intelligence that played its 
vivid beauty through her countenance. She was 
not very tall, but remarkably delicate and fragile in 
her form; quick and graceful in her movements; 
her features were handsome, but their charm de- 
pended more upon their blended harmony of ex- 
pression, than their commanding regularity ; and her 
soft blue eye, when turned upon the beholder, beam- 
ed with the loveliness of morning. The rose-tinge, 
which had formerly mantled her cheek, was now 
fled, and an unseen sorrow had given it a mocn- 
light paleness, which rendered her more than ever 
interesting. 

The evening passed off delightfully, and most of 
the company were taking their departure, but my 
uncle seemed in no haste to go, being engaged in 
conversation with Colonel Farrin upon the subject 
of the American war. I therefore requested Frances 
to play and sing, in the meantime, a few favourite 
airs upon the piano. , 

* T will comply with your wish, Edith,” said she, 
* but it is a long time since I have either played or 
sung. I believe I have been out of tune myself, 
and music could not harmonize my feelings.” 

Augustus now joined us. Frances blushed, but 
with tolerable composure played and sung sweetly ; 
at length commencing the song which Augustus 
had formerly expressed a wish to hear, 

“ There,” said she, when it was concluded, ‘I 
have complied with an old request,” casting a timid 
look at my brother. 

** You have indeed,” said he, ‘* for which I sin- 





THE GLEANER. 





WHIMSICAL CONTRIBUTION. 


A benevolent Quaker was lately applied to by a 
respectable gentleman, one of the Society of Wes- 
leyans, for the purpose of soliciting a subscription 
towards enabling them to complete a new Chapel 
< ~ built on the site of an old one, but which could not 
cerely thank you, Miss Haller. be finished for want of funds; Obadiah heard him 








But the look of grateful tenderness which ac-!! very attentively; at length, breaking silence, with 
companied the reply, contradicted the formality of|| , deep groan, he began thus :—“ I tell thee what, | 
the acknowledgment. : : : = 

‘comme ed It te a a friend, my purse is always open to the distressed ;| 
stillness which reigned in the room; our host and 
his family, my uncle, Sarah, and Mr. Turner, were 
all seated behind us, listening to the music with the gion to help others to build up chapels; therefore 
mnees nelecless attention. ‘They omiled at cuz ~ Friend, thou seest I cannot assist thee.” The Me- 
ing so intently employed as not to be aware of their/ thodist was about departing, and was nearly out of 
approach. . ithe room, when the Quaker called him back; 

We then arose to take our departure, having), ark’e, Friend, gow much hast thou laid out?” 
gained & gromise from Colonel Farrin to return our! pp, Methodist, replied, ‘ Sixteen hundred pounds.’ 
visit im the course of a week, I turned to hear an}, And how muck, more dost thou want to complete 
answer from Frances, but from a just sense of what) it?” *Aboug*fgurteen hundred more.’ ‘ Well 
was due to her, she was silent, until uncle Welling | Frignd,? said the Quaker, ‘ here is one hundred| 
addressed himself to her, wishing that she would pounds to defray the txpenses of pulling down the! 
honour him with her company; adding, that he| old Chapel. | 
would be gratified if she could spend a week with 
his daughter ‘and niece. Augustus gazed at her THE SILENT WOMAN. 
with intense anxiety, fearing that she would refuse||) Madame Regnier, the wife of a law officer at Ver- 
the invitation; but with the most provoking com-||sailles, while talking in the presence of a numerous 
posure, as if determined not to betray her thoughts, || party, dropped some remarks which were out of 


and to do good to all our own sect ; but, Friend, my 
religion, thou knowest, differs from thine; we 
do not think thee right, and it is against our reli- 
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ty or thirty years afterwards, and never uttered a 
single word, even to her children! A pretended 
theft was committed in her presence, in the hope 
of taking her by surprise, but without effect, and 
nothing could induce her to speak. When her con- 
sent was requisite for the marriage of any of her 
children, she bowed her head and signed the con- 
tract. 


[The humane and benevolent expression of Sterne 
to a fly, ‘“ begone poor thing, there is room enough 
for thee and me in the world,” is far exceeded by 
the tender humanity displayed in the following lit- 
tle article. It possesses a peculiar strain of sensi- 
bility, and natural pathos, which render it highly 
deserving of preservation. I[t is extracted from an 
old paper, bearing the date of 1810.] 
SONNET TO A FLY. 

Son of Summer, child of leisure, 

Buz not thus around my form ; 
Little gilded speck of pleasure, 

Tease me not, for lam warm. 
It would grieve me sore to wound thee, 

Pain my henrt to do thee harm; 
Keep not buzzing then around me, 

Tease me not, for I am warm. 
Go and play around the ceiling, 

Safe from every inward storm ; 
Go and trust ah honest feeling, 

None will come to do thee harm. 


Little son of Summer, go. 
Prithee do not tease me so. 








THE FASHION 1N PARIS. 
Our whimsical neighbours, ever in extremes, have 
passed from the neglect of all religious obser- 
vances to their introduction on most inappropriate 
occasions. In the great world at Paris, an evening 
ball is now usually sanctified by a previous sermon. 
* How do you manage it?” said one of her friends 
to a female devotee of rank. ‘‘ Nothing can be 
more simple. We enter the assembly room, dress- 
ed for the dance, but without taking off our shawls ; 
hiding our white satin shoes under our skirts, and 
our bouquets under our handkerchiefs. Every one 
sits in silence, with her eyes fixed on the ground. 
Presently the abbe comes in, and places himself on 
a kind of stool in the midst of the company. He 
murmurs a short prayer; we make the necessary re- 
sponses behind our fans. The sermon then begins. 
When it is finished, we applaud the preacher ; he 
retires ; the musicians are ordered in; and the ball 
commences. That is the feshion. 





DR. JOHNSON’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Johnson, in the principles of etymology pre- 
fixed to his dictionary, asserts, that “‘ h seldom, per- 
haps never begins any but the first syllable.”” Short- 
ly after the publication of this novel orthographical 
doctrine, Wilkes sent the doctor this ingenious and 


amusing badinage :— The p-hilosopher w-ho so 


rig-htly made t-his remark must have been a p-hi- 
lologist, wit-h a c-hoice, t-houg-htful, and compre-hen- 
sive genius, and a mind in-herently compre-hensive 
and pit-hy.” 

The abashed lexicograp-her, for many years, nei- 
ther forgot nor forgave this playful attack. . 





THE VERY ERROK OF THE MOON. 
Aman in New Orleans advertises that he has 


lees : . 
“invented a coach for travelling through the air in 


safety.” The advertiser says he can grry'the mail 
and one or gwo passengers with him, and that his 
vehicle is completely manageable, except in severe 
gales of Wind, when he can descend from his erial 
voyage at pleasure. If proper assistance be given 
him, he will by next Christmas be ready to ascend 
from any “ppointed place, manwuvre and manage 








she thanked him for his kindness, and said she | place, though not very important. Her husband re- 
should be happy to visit Welling mansion if — primanded her before the whole company, saying, 





with nearly the swiftness of a fowl, and show to the 
orld that man can travel through the air as well as 


prevented. ; i silence Madam, you area fool!” She livedtwen-|/on water! 





¢ polished silver. The lively appearance which every 
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a 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. Now was the time to enjoy, with company, the || Milton has taken possession of heaven and hell, and 
= mms |Deauties of the scene. We sat for hours on the| Thomson of the earth. Every rose has been rob- 





Che lanverer. 


No. IV. 





Ir was morning when I awoke, and I was sea- 
sick. There is a vast deal of morality in a fit of sea- 
sickness. It settles all the froth of the mind, and 
is acomplete damper to the passions. ‘The fine fan- 
cies, which deceive us in moments of excitement, 
go for what they are worth ; and stripped of follies, 
man sees himself as he is. Then he looks upon the 
world with a philosophic eye, astonished to behold 
his kind labouring so busily in fruitless endeavours, 
and after such useless objects wandering so widely 
astray. He muses upon the spells in which he al- 
lows himself to be bound, and can scarcely realize 
that any human being could be so mad as to sacri- 
fice all honour, or any honour for the sparkle of a wo- 
man’s eye, or the transitory smile that lights her lip. 

‘* Beauty,” said I, as I leaned over the water, with 
dizzy head and trembling frame, “‘ beauty! what is 
it? The tinge that sleeps on the cloud, and dies 
as the sun goes down. The flower that is decked 
with morning dew, glitters a little while in the sun, 
till its freshness, its fragrance, and its hues are gone. 
The gilded butterfly that coquets in the air, that 
spreads its golden wings in the light, and attracts 
the eye of admiration as it rests on the frail flower 
or floats in the fickle breeze, but that perisheth and 
becomes like the scattered dust, to the eye it 
charmed before. Often its very loveliness is its 
ruin. I will pass over the troubles of a young tra- 
veller for the first few days atsea. They are not 
susceptible of being described. They are too hor- 
rible. Rhubarb and molasses are nothing to them. 
I never shall forget the gentleman in the over coat 
and little-rimmed hat. He was the most perfect 
image of despair that I had ever beheld. In the 
heat of the moment he had thrown off his handsome 
over coat, regardless of the hole which appeared in 
the elbow of the other. Pride cannot live in such an 
air. His face was of an ashy white, and afterwards 
became of a light sky blue. He threw himself down, 
like a bundle of dirty clothes, upon the deck, pro- 
testing, at intervals, that he knew he would die. A 
tolerable breeze had now arisen, and the captain 


deck, watching the white sails which stole along 
the horizon or advanced to meet us. Once or twice 
we passed close to a ship, and spoke her. It wasa 
fine sight—all sail crowded, flags flying, and can- 
vass swelled like a balloon in the gale, foam dash- 
ing, and all hands on deck, The Stentorian voices 
of the captains, as they saluted each other, sounded 
strangely along the deep. ‘‘ Ship ahoy—halloo— 
where are you bound?” ‘‘ New-York, from Liver- 
pool; all wellon board?” “ Aye, aye! Thank you 
toreportme.” ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir.” The voices ceas- 
ed. The passengers and crew eyed each other from 
either vessel. The wind whistled, the masts creak- 
ed and strained, the floating foam danced before 
the bows, and the noble ship ploughed on her 
course, soon lessened into a tiny speck upon the blue 
sky, and then disappeared. In the eternal mono- 
tony of the sea there is something uncommonly ex- 

hilarating in such an incident. She came, delight- 
ed us, and passed away. It was like the adven- 
tures of life. 1 was reminded of a bright, sweet 
form that once stole before my vision. Lonely in 
the desert of existence as was the vessel on the 
waste of ocean, so | hung upon her beauties till she 
was gone. We were allured by different hopes. 

We were impelled by opposing interests. We were 
guided by separate powers. Fate drove us along in 
opposite directions. We met, and we parted. To 
how many will this simple story apply. Alas! it 
is life. 

I turned towards my fellow passenger, whom in 
the hurry of sickness I had entirely neglected. He 
was now a newman. Fearful of spoiling his clothes, 
he had carefully laid them aside. He had on what 
he called an old pair of corderois pantaloons. His|| 
coat was exchanged for one of the captain’s pea} 
jackets. He had worn it twenty years, and for 





bed of its fragrance. The rainbows have been 
worn till they are no longer fit for use, and there is 
nothing new to be said about the sea. The fierc- 
est storm no longer terrifies. The loveliest sum- 
mer no longer enchants. We are all tired of flow- 
ers, and streams, and moons, and stars. We listen 
to the rippling of waters without emotion, and be- 
hold the withered leaf fall without regret. Thun- 
der and lightning, battles and despair, are touched 
upon lightly with careless eye and tranquil bosom. 
And although the industrious author flows the earth 
with blood, and rends the air with sorrow ; though 
he conjure up all the awful scenes of nature, oreven 
dives down into the black and horrid mysteries of 
the infernal regions, the fair reader shrinks not from 
that which she has heard a thousand times before. 
The garden of literature has become private pro- 
perty. They have not left us a spot to cultivate, 
unless, peradventure, some ragged, sandy, #ub- 
born, flinty patch, where all our assiduity can only 
win a poisonous weed, or a sickly flower. I have 
often wished that I had come into the world in its 
earlier stages with all my present feelings—that I 
had been the first to discover the beauties of na- 
ture, the wonders of the mind, and to detect the 
close analogy between the moral and physical world. 

As it is not so, however, and you know as well 
asI do what two gentlemen would say in the situa- 
tion of my fellow passenger aud myself, I will not 
trouble you with preliminaries, but sketch the more 
interesting parts of our conversations. I discovered 
that Mr. Brief looked without mercy or compassion 
upon the faults of every thing around; that he was 
part poet and part philosopher; and that under the 
garb of a dandy, he concealed a bitterly severe ob- 
servation of men and things. He has been indicted 
two or three times for libels, and once or twice for 











several months it had served as a carpet for Nig- 
ger’s house. Upon his head, instead of the a 
rim which had before ornamented his brow, he had 

on a Jeathern cap, made to tie over the eyes, and | 

lined inside with sheepskin. ‘This also was an ap-| 
pendage of the captain’s dress, he having carried it 
with him all over the world, and kept it as a lay-bye 





leaning, pensively, against the mast, and gazing af- 





crowded all sail. We were soon going at the rate 
of seven knots, parting the water into ridges of | 
dashing spray, and leaving behind a long track of | 
smoother wave, eddying and dimpling, and speck- | 
led with white foam. The masts creaked and the 
ropes rattled. The waves thundered at the bows, 
and often washed over the deck. The schooner 
rose, and fell, and rocked, and sometimes leaned 
till her yards dipped inthe water. The clouds, too, 
began to break away, and the air grew lighter. A 
track of broad blue sky at length shone beautifully 
bright among the dingy vapours that hung around, | 
and the level beams of the sun at length breaking 
through its opposing shadows, dashed a gleam of 
ebrilliancy over the boundless sea till it shone like 


thing assumed had an influence on our spirits, and 
by the time that dinner was ready the next day, I 
not only listened without any outward symptom of 
horror to the clashing of knives and forks, but ac- 
tually lodkedgupon a piece of boiled ham without 
feeling faint. Success makes one bold.@ I even de- 
scended once into the cabin, and courageously cut- 
ting off a slice of pork, valiantly putit in fy mouth ; 
but a whiff of tobacco smoke—of American tobac- 
co, sir—blew in my face and induced me, without 
farther deliberation, to beat a retreat. g supper- 





|ter the vessel as it retreated from our sight. 


blasphemy ; and yet, both times acquitted, although 
he informed me that he was persecuted with all the 
| tigour of the law. The first specimen I had of his 
| poetic talent, I give you below. He remarked, as 
he read it to me, 

“To be sure, sir, it is a little highly coloured. 
True, we have no beef-steaks and plum-puddings 


in the case of storm. Thus equipped, my man was |jhere, but the world are not to know that; and you 
|| will find, sir, this to be the case with almost all 
His | books. 


The world is very different from what it 


|| appearance was ludicrous beyond description ; and |has been represented.” 


when I compared the melancholy mock majesty of | 





his countenance with the irresistible drollery of his | 
dress, my good manners were scarcely able to pre-| 
serve my gravity. I knew by the cyt of his jib, as 
the sailors say, that he was musing, or rather mo- 
ralizing, and I determined to extract some amuse- 
ment from his more intimate acquaintance. 

“ That is the way, sir,’“said I, assuming my most 
complaisant manner, “ that friends meet and part.”’| 

‘** Yes, sir,” he replied, ‘‘so pass all our hopes 
and all our pleasures. I was just thinking of the 
very idea, and I should be happy to cultivate a 
nearer acquaintance with one who thinks so like 
myself. My name’s Brief. Brigi sir, is my name, 
and I am a gentleman of New-York, travelling, dr, 
upon an affair of business, which Il relate to you 
by and by.” 





|great man, and it was really beautiful. 


i once remarked the likeness of a 
Fine silken 
hair curled gracefully around a forehead of snow. 
His complexion was smooth, clear, and even bril- 
liant. A sweet smile played about his lips, and 
around his handsome form hung the drapery of a 
cloak, which gave him a most magnificent appear- 
ance. A little time after I saw the original. No 
one could mistake the likeness; but mark the dif- 
ference! He wasa crooked, hollow-cheeked, grim- 
looking, cadavarous, little, old gentleman, whose 
'face was as surly as that of a pet lap-dog just as he 
is going to bite. His skin was rough like an un- 
planed board, or a tree with the bark on. The red 
which the painter had softly breathed ‘upon the 


He was right. 


cheek, was taken from the nose, u ch sat, 
enthroned, a large pimple, surro of 
a lesser magnitude, like the p her 





But stop, Mr. Editor, I am fallig, <2to the few 
style of writing. Wishy-washy sentiments, hack- 
neyed till they become detestable, or accounts of 
the most common-place incidents recited merely to 
eke out the lazy sentence, constitute a great part of 
modern composition. I declare, sir, I am discou- 
raged when I sit down to pen a column for you. 
The world of literature is a thoroughfare. The foot 





time I took some boiled rice without sugar, and 
arose the next morning keen as a gray-hound, and]| marked off into private farms. 
healthy as a mountain breeze. 


of the traveller is imprinted upon its soil, and it is 
Our ancestors have 
| monopolized all the advantages of poetry and prose. 





seven moons. He was dressed beggar, or a 
man of genius, and presented an instance of a like- 
ness as unlike as possible It is thus with bg 

descriptions of the world. They exhibit the road 
of life as it winds through a summer landscape. Its 
sides are perfumed with roses, and refreshed with 
streams. You hear the warblings of birds, tremu- 
lously sweet, melting in music with the murmuring 
of waters. But alas! they forget the flinis, the 
sharp, ugly flints—and the briers, and the dust, and 











the snake. The blushing boy bounds forth upon his 
joyous way till he stumbles, or is stung, or wanders 
away and is lost. The ambitious man sacrificesall, 
and discovers that the prize is a cheat. The stu- 
dent languishes in sickly meditation, and dies just 
as he finds he is a fool. The warrior who has slain 
his thousands, falls a victim to a night damp, or a 
sudden draught; and the amorous youth who riots 
in the thrilling sweetness of woman’s love—who 
feels that the passionate gaze of her eye is enchant- 
ment, and the magic touch of her hand is heaven— 
who brings all his wealth to her—who gathers in 
all his hopes, and entrusts them to her—whoe looks 
upon her as the high star of his existence, tremu- 
lously bright and beautiful, to light him over the 
perilous ocean of life—even he, extatic as is his 
dream of bliss, even he, poor, mistaken driveller, 
too often weeps to find that he too is afool. He is 
either shut out from his heaven by other hands, or 
she herself turns his betrayer, or he goes forth in the 

‘ evening in the silent field to visit all that is left of 
his soul’s idol—the grave. 

Oh, the grave! what a theme for contemplation ! 
Where the son mourns his father—where the lover 
muses on the ruin of all that his heart held dear. 
That dark, cold, narrow space which contains— 
whatt—The father—the mistress—the friend. No. 
They are nothere. Where is that which we loved? 
This is a shapeless heap of clay. The rock lies 
upon this, and flowers and the grass grow upon it. 
It is senseless, soulless. This is not what I seek. 
I ask, where are they? i ask here, but my voice 
sounds along the silent lawn, and dies away unan- 
swered. I ask man—alas, busy, foolish insect, he 
knows not what he is—far less what he shall be. 
Father of heaven! I demand of thee, and my heart 
answers: The being that I love yet exists. The 
spirit is abroadinthe universe. The feverish dream 
of life is broken for my friend, but I am dreaming 
yet. The almighty and all-merciful Power which 
made music and love—which loosened these hea- 
venly dreams, to float like sweet, cool fragrance 
over the parched desert of life, never, never called 
such a creation from chaos to trample on its heart, 
and then to bury its wretched relics in a hole like 
this. 

I have been led away—but I will digress, if I 
please; so you must wait for the poetry till next 
number. Tuomas QUINCE, 





“THE REPOSITORY. 





From La belle Assemblee. 


Romance iriting. 

1 aM a young woman, not yet eighteen years of age, 
and one of the loveliest of my sex. Nothing can equal 
the colouring and expression of my fine features, except 
the ethereal lightness and elastic elegance of my figure, 
and the dignified, yet graceful and feminine softness of 
my manner. My soul has been entranced in the blissful 
satisfaction of pure, devoted love, plunged in the over- 
whelming depths of anguish, and convulsed by agonizing, 
though, sometimes, needless terror. 

I have no vanity whatever; and I only mention my 
personal advantages, because | humbly hope that these, 
combined with my intensity of feeling, may qualify me 
for a heroine of romance. One doubt, however, rests 
upon my mind. 

I have seen heroines undergo fatigue which would have 
put an eud to my existence, and grief and terror which 
would have destroyed me, had [| been gifted with the 
number of lives assigned to a cat, without appearing to be 
the worse for their sufferings or exertions. { have won- 
dered that the floods of tears shed by one of these ladies 
did not rain ber eyes; that the multitude of her deep- 
drawn sighs did not injure her lungs; and that trem- 
blings, sufficient te compose a dozen reasonable fits of 
the ague, did not affect her health. Yet her strength has 








not decayed, unless it should have been found expedient 
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to introduce an interesting and dangerous illness; nor 
has her colour faded, unless it were thought advisable to 
make her look beautifully pale. After sleepless nights 
and anxious days; after enduring the horrors occasioned 
by imaginary spectres and real assassins; the heroine has 
been prepared to enconnter the dangers of an escape, the 
terror of being pursued, and the fatigue of riding on horse- 
back over rocks and mountains, through trackless woods 
and gloomy defiles. Nor is this all; for, at the end of her 
journey, other perilous adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes have awaited her, and she could neither know nor 
need repose, till she was married. 

Here, then, | fear, | should be found wanting. And 1 
will honestly confess that! have some distrust of my men- 
tal, as well as personal endowments. | possess sufficient 
jedgment to discover what | believe to be right, and suf- 
ficient firmness to adhere to it, whereas a heroine must 
reason and pause on every occasion, weigh every argu- 
ment on both sides of a question with the nicest precision, 
and then act in direct opposition to the dictates of com- 
mon sense. How else could she be the heroine of a ro- 
mance ? 

Again, I have, unfortunately, sufficient presence of 
mind to endeavour to escape from danger by the most 
natural and obvious means; whereas a heroine must meet 
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what older than himself and very beautiful, enter the gal- 
lery accompanied by a friend or attendant, who daily de- 
parting, soon after returned again before the hour of clos- 
ing, leaving the former to pursue her studies, which 
chiefly consisted in drawing from antique heads. Chance 
first placed the youthful pair near each other; and some 
secret excellence, hitherto undiscovered, subsequently de- 
termined him constantly to select, as models, such ob- 
jects as brought him nearest the fair artist. Time thas 
rolled away, and the youth found his bosom penetrated 
with new, delicious, but undefinable sensations. He knew 
not why he wished to be near her—or why he delighted to 
gaze on her mild and lovely countenance—so pale, so de- 
licate, yet so full of feeling; nor could he tell why the 
fugitive glance was so often directed to her sylph-like 
form, and graceful movements ; but he felt that with such 
a being he should be for ever happy ; although incapable 
of defining his idea of that happiness. One day the ob- 
ject of his silent adoration was absent; another and an- 
other passed, still she did not appear. Antopio was in- 
consolable—but he shrunk from inquiry, for he feared 
that every one already possessed the secret of his 
thoughts. Many days elapsed ig this uncertainty, during 
which he was indefatigable im study; for she had once, 
while leaning on the shoulder of her companion, praised 








it in the teeth. She must loiter in unfrequented places, | 
and contemplate the moon, for the purpose of being car-| 
ried off by a dreaded villian, when common aera 


must be benighted in her travels, for the purpose of falling 
into the hands of a murderer, when she might have been 
safe in bed. How else could her adventures constitute a | 
romance ? 
Such being the requisites for a heroine of a romance, 
I fear I must resign my claim. But if these requisites be 
kept within the pale of probability ; why should they be| 
written? Is it not a mark of a vitiated taste, when the| 
mind seeks such aliment; as it is of a vitiated appetite, | 
when rich sauces and highly-seasoned meat are preferred | 
to pure unsophisticated viands? When imagination would 
bristle up our hair with “fleeting figures,” “ shadowy 
forms,” “ noiseless steps,” and “‘ unearthly sounds,” does 
she not pass the confines of good taste and good sense? | 
It is a circumstance greatly to be lamented, but not to be 
wondered at, that the author of “ The mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” and “‘ the Italian,” should have t the victim of 
this unnatural excitement, and have survived her reason. 
The old romances were put to flight by Richardson, | 
Fielding, and Smolilet, and have been held in exile by the| 
authors of “ Waverly,” and “Sir Andrew Wylie,” Miss | 
Austen, and Miss Hutton: though the great unknown has | 
certainly a touch of the “superhuman.” 
hope for a new race of romances far exceeding the former, 
when imagination is suffered to riot in the formation of 
“ Magic Rings.” 

Novels are the legitimate descendants of the old ro- 
mances. Thegenius which can conjure upaseries of inte- 
resting events is admirable, and if some of these are won- 
derful, it is well, for wonderful events do sometimes hap- 
pen. The talent which can add to these diversified and 
well-drawn characters, striking reflections, and some 
portion of wit and humour, and can clothe the whole in 
pleasing and appropriate language, is scarcely less admir- | 
able ; but in the opinion of an untaught girl, like myself, 
poetry and prose should be ever distinct from each other. 
[t appears to me that no eye but that of a poet should 
“glance from earth to heaven, from heaven té earth;” 
no imagination, but his “ body forth the forms of things 
unknown ;” no pen, but his, indulge in highly-wrought 
description, and highly-wrought figurative language, and 
that a novel should have truth and nature for its basis, 
while elegance and simplicity form its most becoming 
attire. 














CANOVA, THE SCULPTOR. 


There is a very interesting anecdote told of his first love. 
“In the story of his earliest love, ifa juvenile and vague 
aspiration may be so termed, there was something of ro- 
mantic and melancholy interest, which seems long to have 
shaded, with perceptible colouring, his future musings. 
While pursuing his studies in the Farsetti palace, on first 


would have seated her by a comfortable fire-side ; and she | 


But we may I 


his work as being an assai bello; words never forgotten! 
| though answered only by a silent obeisance, and he hoped 
jagain to attract her notice. At length, the attendant 
again appeared—alone, and habited in deep mourning ; 
|the heart of the youth failed at the sight, but. summoning 
|courage as she passed in departing with a -foloio, he 
|ventured to inquire for her friend. ‘La Sigdora Julia,’ 
replied she, bursting into tears, ‘is dead!" No more was 
‘asked, and nothing more said. Who Julia was, Canova 


|| never knew; but her name, her image, long remained on 


his memory. He was then engaged under Ferrari, on the 
| statues which still embellished the villa Trepoth, near Car- 
|bonara. How irksome must the labour bestowed on these 
| stifl-mannered and uninteresting figures have been to his 
|ardent imagination, glowing with the enthusiasm which 
|his feelings were then calculated to inspire! The inei- 
dent, in fact, aided in the formation of more elevated 
| conceptions ; he longed to realize ia the perfection of art 
the beauty he had unconsciously loved. Even in after- 
life, when labouring to unite the purity of angelic charms 
with the soft, living form of mortal loveliness, fancy re- 
verted to early impressions, and clothed in her vivid hues, 
the young, the beautiful, the unfortunate Julia.” 








EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

The following characteristic description of this extra- 
ordinary personage, is from the pen of the late William 
Pinkney. It was written in 1817, when that distinguish- 
ed statesman was minister at the court of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

“ The Empress’ mother is still a charming woman, and 
when young must have been extremely handsome. She 
may be said fo do the honours of this splendid court, and 
it is fit that she should. Her manuers are infinitely more 
pleasing, at the same time that they are lofty, and she is 
a perfect mistress of the art of conversation. She is, 
moreover, exemplary in all the relations of life, and is 
beloved for her goodness by all classes. 

“Of the reigning Empress it is impossible to speak in 
adequate terms of praise. It is necessary to see her to 
|be able to comprehend how wonderfully interesting 
she is. [tis no exaggeration to say, that with a slight 
abatement for the effectsof time and severe afflic- 
tion, (produced by the loss of her children,) she combines 
every charm that contributes to female loveliness, with 
all the qualities that peculiarly become her exalted sta- 
tion. Her figure, although thin, is exquisitely fine. Her 
countenance is a subduing picture of feeling and intelli- 
| gence. Her voice is of that soft and happy tone that 
| goes directly to the heart, and awakens every sentiment 
which a virtuous woman can be ambitious to excite. Her 
manner cannot be described or imagined. It is graceful, 
/unaffectedly gentle, winning, and, at the same time truly 
dignified. Her conversation is suited to this noble exte- 
rior. Adapted with nice discrimination to those to whom 
it is addressed, unostentatious and easy, sensible and kind, 

















arriving at Venice, he had one day beheld a female, some- 


it captivates invariably the wise and good, and (what is # 
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still more difficult) satisfies the frivolous without the 
slightest approach to frivolity. If universal report may 
be credited, there is no virtue for which this incompara- 
ble woman is not distinguished ; and I have reason to be 
confident from all that I have observed and heard, that 
her understanding (naturally of the highest order) has 
been embellished and informed to an uncommon degree 
by judicious, and regular, and various study. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that she is alike adored by the inhabit- 
ant of the palace and the cottage, and that every Russian 
looks up to her as a superior being. She is, indeed, a su- 
perior being, and would be adored, although she were not 
surrounded by imperial pomp and power.” 

— 





THE CASKET. 








MAYWOOD. 
“ To the home of my childhood in sorrow I came; 
“ And I fondly expected to find it the same; 
“ Full of sunshine and joy as I thought it to be, 
“ In days when the world was all sunshine to me.” 

There was one who never said, or sung, or heard, these 
beautiful and pathetic lines without a tear. Poor May- 
wood, his memory haunts'me yet, though almost twice ten 
summers have smiled above his grave. The spot of earth 
that was our home in childhood, always takes fast hold of 
our affections, and our earliest friends are remembered 
with the warmest hearts. When trials press around us, 
and troubles crowd our pathway, as we pursue our jour- 
ney to the consummation of our destinies, we turn to the 
peaceful heritage of our fathers, still robed by fancy in 
its fadeless.green, as to the only bright abode in the wide 
world, and lose, in the contemplation of its remembered 
loveliness, one half the pain and tumult of the present; 
and so, too, when the friends of later years grow faithless 
and deceive us, the light of youthful friendships, undim- 
med in the distance, grow brighter and still more bright, 
as a star that faintly twinkled in the twilight blazes in all 
its native lustre, when the gathered shades of night crowd 
into the deep bosom of the heavens. It was thus with 
Maywood. 

He was born and brought up on the banks of the Hud- 
son, not indeed in the midst of luxury, but surrounded by 
plenty, and blest with ‘an unbroken circle of bosom friends 
and relatives—a father whom he loved as life, and well he 
might, for he was one of the best of parents—a mother 
whose whole soul was wrapt up in the darling boy, and 
who idolized him almost to a fault; a brother and a sister 
younger than himself, and loved by him more fondly, be- 
cause they were more helpless ; and a company of school- 
mates, in whose merry holiday circles he was the umpire 
of every controversy, and the prince to whom they paid 
the largest tribute of their affections. Here he had dwelt 
for years, and as he had ripened into youthful vigour, 
amid scenes so delightful and so full of bliss, his very ex- 
istence became wrapt up, day by day, in the endearments 





of his home, and the enjoyment of calm and unruffled | 
peacefulness. 





Besides all this, there was one other ligament, which, || 
had all these been severed, would have bound him to the | 


scenes of his childhood, had fortune willed it, for ever. | 


Beauty threw her witching chain around him at an early ! 
day, and it grew stronger as he grew older. Annette was H 
a year younger than himself. From the companion of his | 
infancy, and the partaker of his sports, she became the 
mistress of his first affections, and where love is mutual, | 
as it was here, itis not apt to be quenched by time itself. | 
She was a bewitching creature, beautiful beyond expres-| 
sion, and in the full bloom of health, gay, sprightly, and | 
fond of those who loved her; returning the homage of 
worship with worship, even more nearly allied to idolatry, | 
it was no wonder that Maywood loved, no wonder that as 
he grew towards manhood, his soul reflected by the light 
of her’s. 

But he was not permitted always to enjoy his native 
haunts, and mingle in this loved society. A wealthy uncle 
came over from England, on a visit to his father, and be- 
came so much attached to him that he resolved to take 
him with him to London on his return. The time arriyed ; 
a week was spent in bidding adieu to his friends, one half) 
of which was spent in solitary rambles with his adored | 








He lingered through @ few gloomy and disconsolate| 


Annette. But, leaving the reader to imagine their part- 
ing scenes, I must hurry him off to England. He had 
lived there several years, when his uncle, being largely 
interested in property in the East Indies, sent him to Java, 
to close his business. He remained in the eastern cli- 
mates three years, and returned with a constitution totter- 
ing in ruins. Meantime his uncle had married; new 
friends and connexions brought with them new attach- 
ments and new views; and Maywood found, instead of 
wealth and honour, and the full flow of grateful affection 
for the most important services, a cold reception, and the 
formalities of a close and exact settlement. He was stung 
with this behaviour to the quick, and desired, as the 
only reward for years of toil, and the sacrifice of health, 
to be once more placed upon his native shore—once more 
restored to the bosom of his father’s home. It was grant- 
ed; and two months after he landed at Philadelphia. 

Though twelve years had now elapsed since he left the 
banks of the Hudson, during the last six of which the 
storms of the revolution had raged, and he had received 
no intelligence from home, he dwelt upon the anticipation 
of the visit with an enthusiast’s delight, and counted over 
the days and hours that were yet to intervene between him 
and his native Hudson, with all the impatience of love 
and friendship. At length he set forward, and after an 
impatient journey of two days, the wild and majestic 
scenery of that noble river arose before him. With eager 
eyes and a full heart, in breathless anxiety he rode to- 
wards his native valley. It was late in the evening, but 
the moon shone bright, and by its light, as he reached the 
lane that led towards the mansion of his father, he saw a 
man reeling against the fence in a state of deep intoxication. 
The stranger observed him, and accosting him abruptly, he 
discovered that it was his only brother. Though almost 
overcome with horror at this unexpected interview, he 
did not make himself known, but asked the young Man 
about his father. 

‘* My father and mother are both dead,” said he ; “ they 
are buried where you see those white tomb-stones in yon* 
der field.” 

“ And your sister ?’’ 

** She died six years ago.” 

Maywood hid his face in his handkerchief and sobbed 
aloud. He dared not make an inquiry about Annette, but 
pursued his way to the house, followed by his unfortunate 
brother. He entered the sacred mansion, now changed 
from its former neatness and beauty, and presenting the 
very picture of poverty and ruin. The door flew open, 
and the first object that met his eye was the pale and 
faded features of Annette; she was his brother's wife; and 
when she saw him she raised her hands and shrieked, with 
a voice that brought her whole family of tattered children 
around her. 

As one who is suddenly aroused from a dream of rap- 
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seemed as if Providence had reserved this glorious occasion 
for calling them away from earthly scenes, to throw a more 
heavenly charm around their exit. Though they had long 
passed the ordinary bound of life allotted to man, and their 
death was an event which in the course of nature must have 
been looked upon as near at hand ; yet the news of it, coming 
to us as it did in the midst of patriotic festivity and rejoicing, 
could not fail to add greatly to the mournful feeling which 
that event must, under any circumstances, have inspired. The 
tomb has now closed upon almost all those noble hearts and 
onee valorous arms, who in the most hopeless days of the re- 
volution, resisted the tempest which threatened to lay low the 
liberties of our country. A few more yet linger on the bor- 
ders of the grave, and seem waiting only to bid a kind fare- 
well to the country they saved—we might, perhaps, say, to 
the country which has so long turned a deaf ear to their so- 
licitations of charity, and neglected their old age of decre- 
pitude and want. Oh' if there still remains within the bounds 
of this republic one revolutionary patriot exposed to the ills 
of adversity, may the recent loss we have sustained quicken 
the feelings of gratitude and humanity in the bosoms of our 
countrymen, and urge them to the duty of administering com- 
fort to the last days of the war-worn veteran, and smoothing 
his passage to that final home, where the violence of enemies 
or unkindness of false friends can reach them no more. There 
is now but one of the signers of the declaration of indepen- 
dence remaining. Carrout still survives. Let the eyes of 
our country be turned upon him as the last star of that con- 
stellation which was once the glory of our western hemi- 
sphere. How truly might he exclaim, in the words of the poet : 
Well I remember all 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather. 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 

On Wednesday last our fellow citizens suspended all busi- 
ness, in respect to the memory of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Adams. ‘rhe stores were closed, and a general gloom per- 
vaded the whole city. The long tolling of the bells, which 
have at all times a pensive sound, seemed té strike sadness to 
every heart; we have seld beheld seri more sin- 
cere, than every one felt at the demise of these two distin- 
guished men. We do not say sorrow, because we believe the 
general emotion was of a higher nature ; their death was at- 
tended by so many soothing circumstances—their career has 
‘been so brilliant. and their end so well calculated to add lus- 
)tre to their fame, that our regret is mingled with triumph and 
joy- Watched by the ardent and unceasing affection of their 
country, they have gone to sleep like a child upon the bosom 
of a mother, who lulis its repose with the softest music of 
love. The appearance in the city on Wednesday was melan- 
choly in the extreme, “ the knell and the dirge, and the mi- 
nute guns were heard, and the plume of the warrior was 
bowed, and his arms were inverted, and his head was reclin- 
ed in mute and silent sadness, and the orator poured forth, 
in the midst of the listening and solemn assembly, strains of 
moving eloquence, now gentle as were the virtues, and now 
terrible as were the deeds, of the illustrious and lamented 
dead.” 


Biography of Adams.—A Boston paper mentions John 











turous bliss to behold the march of desolation and the} 
hopeless waste of ruin, longs to shut his eyes once more | 
and for ever upon the world, so Maywood beheld the scene | 
in all its wretchedness and misery, and it broke his heart. | 


months, and his eyes were at last closed in death by the | 
hand of her whose life had been all the world to him. 


\ 





Quincy Adams, as the probable biographer of his deceased 
father. The manuscripts left by his illustrious sire are very 
numerous, and the president will have little else to do than 
to write the explanatory passages, and to superintend their 
publication. 





Memoir of Jefferson.—It is said by the Richmond Inquirer, 


|| that Mr. Jefferson has left a memoir of his own life and time. 
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Cardell’s Lectures.—The lectures on language, now deli- 
vering in this city by Mr. Cardell, are well worthy of atten- 
tion ; and will no doubt receive it, from all who are not too 
much prejudiced in favour of old systems, to appreciate the 
merit of new ones. We would recommend to our readers to 
attend the lectures of Mr. Cardell, and listen with an atten- 
tive ear and unbiassed mind. 





Jersey Bank.—Ours is a long-suffering, andj wen TY, an 
easily gulled public; but we apprehend its patience will be 
exhausted, and we trust its vigilance quiekened, ‘before all 





ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 

Our land which was lately rejoicing with the splendid pa- 
geantry of a national jubilee, is suddenly involved in mourn- 
ing for the loss of two ofits most distinguished and venerable 
patriots; and the pall of death is suddenly thrown over the 
trophies of victory and the garlands of triumph. On the 
morning of the late joyful anniversary we counted three, and 
we then said, with grief, only three remain of all that illus- 
trions senate whose members signed the declaration of inde- 
pendence ; but ere the sun went down upor the solemnities of 


the impcsitions, which no dovbt are still im preparation, are 
played off upon it. The getting up and knocking down of 
banking establishments, was formerly a swindling: tr 
occasionally, yet rarely, performed by consummate 

rogues ; but it has of late become a regular and established 
line of speculation, in which men embark as coolly, and with 
as little appreh of q , as they would in any 
honest course of mercantile business. We are led to these 
remarks by the recent failure of the Jersey Bank, by which 
thousands of poor people are involved in heavy, @ ma- 











the day, two out of that noble trio breathed their last. It 


ny instances, to them, ruinous losses. We will say ne- 
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thing personal ; but it is passing strange, that an incorporated || sions, virtues, propensities, &c. 


institution, conducted by honest men, with good capital, and 
without any losses from external causes, should be so managed 
as to bring itself to bankruptcy so soon after its commence- 
ment. 


Statue of Washington.—The model of the contemplated 
bronze statue of Washington, on being placed in the Park, 
became an object of general curiosity and interest. Judging 
from this, as a specimen of the artist's skill in design and ex- 
ecution, we may anticipate, in the inteaded statue, one of the 
noblest productions in the art of sculpture that our country 
has ever possessed. The likeness of Washington, as far as 
we can judge, is perfect both in face and figure ; and the fine 
proportions and lofty bearing of the steed, surpasses every 
thing of the kind we have seen. His rearing attitude, erect 
ears, distended nostrils, and swelling veins and muscles, give 
the senseless image an indescribable expression of energy, 
and makes it appear as if bursting into life. The fierce im- 
petuosity of the animal contrasts finely with the commanding, 
yet dignified and unperturbed air of the rider. We have 
heard some objections made to the design, on the score of 
there being too much appearance of excitement in the atti- 
tude of the horse, without the cause appearing. If this could 
be considered as a proper ground for censure, we might con- 
demn most of the finest statues which the Grecian and Roman 
chisel have produced. The fi Apollo Belvidere stands 
in the attitude of following, with his eye, an arrow whict. he 
has just discharged, but it is left to the spectator’s imagina- 
tion to supply the shaft. The Gladiator, too, appears as if in 
the act of furious combat, but there is no other figure to re- 
P' t his It must be remembered there is a 
great difference between statuary and painting ; and all the 
sculptors in the world could not, in the whole course of their 
lives combined, produce the same oumber of perfect figures 
which asingle painter might do in a comparatively short time. 
To accompany the statue of Washington with a view of the 
exciting cause, by carving a representation of the battle, 
would therefore be impossible. 


The two Advocates and the Enquirer,—A new and strange 
editorial revolution has taken place. Mr. Roberts is trans- 
migrated from the old to the new Advocate ; Mr. Noah having 
abandoned the latter, and appeared again before the public 
in anew paper called the New York Enquirer Mr. Noah is 
in a fair way to render great service to the city by founding 
an abundance of new journals. He reminds us of our new- 
country pioneers, who spend all their lives in clearing up new 
farms, which, as soon as they are ready for cultivation, they 
give up to a new-comer, merely, one would imagine, to begin 
another new one. 




















Coram’s Champion.—The number which has been issued of || learned Dr. Tilloch, late editor of the Philosophical Maga- 


this paper fully answers the acknowledged expectations pre 
viously raised by the abilities of the principal editor. This 
gentleman, who from the signature he has heretofore attached 
to his essays, is generally known by the name of Coram, in 
a certain department, ranks among the most powerful writers 
of our city, and is highly competent to the task he has un- 
dertaken. In his editorial lab » he has ted with 
himself a young native poet of no ordinary reputation, the 





] am aware there are many 
who deride and condemn the science of astrology as vain and 
delusory, and the offspring pf superstition ; but such persons 
know nothing of the science, but the name only ; and it is a 
self-evident maxim, that none but those who understand a 
science can possibly be admitted as competent judges thereof. 

Some of the most celebrated philosophers of old, were unit- 
ed in opinion that the hosts of the firmament were the har- 
bingers of good and evil below. Seth, the father of predic- 
tive science of astrology, left several mementos of his scien- 
tific researches, which were engraven on stone, and which 
laid the foundation of this eminent, delightfully sublime, and 
almost boundless province of natural philosophy. Thus, from 
an era nearly coeval with the origin of the world, we have 
evidence that the patriarchal sages esteemed this knowledge 
an attaniment of the most desirable and magnificent kind. 
There can be very little ground for doubting but that Joseph, 
in Egypt, then the chief seat of learning, was enabled, by his 
skill in the science, to acquire the favour of Pharaoh by pro- 
viding for the emergencies of the Egyptian state, in the man 
ner recorded in holy writ. The insight into the future des- 
tiny of his sons, whom he judged of, and blessed previously 
to his death, was also, as we may very well believe, drawn 
by his father Jacob from the configurations of the heavenly 
bodies at the times of their several nativities. 

States and empires, at the ungenial influence of the pla- 
nets, are crumbled into dust; and by their smile, the most 
humble are raised to the loftiest summit of earthly glory! 
Thas, continually on their course, they perform the great and 
extraordinary offices allotted to them severally by the Su 
preme, with a diligence, obedience, and promptitude beyond 
the finite comprehension of mortal man. How ignorant and 
prejudiced, then, mast that man be, and how crade that un- 
derstanding, which a » in which the wisest 
and greatest king of the earth, even Solomon, delighted! Of 
all studies, occult philosophy requires the most temperate 
and industrious habits of life ; for not an hour passes that does 
not produce some interesting variation in the heavens, and 
some quent changes on the earth. 

It is no small honour to this celestial study, that the great- 
est poets and philosophers, in all ages, have been amongst its 
firmest votaries. Homer, Virgil, Milton, Chatterton, and of 
late years, many first-rate poets have deemed it nothing irre- 
levant to set forth the ul of the sci : Also Roger 
Bacon, the monk of , and fi of our modern che- 
mistry, and his great namesake, the celebrated and matchless 
reasoner, Lord Bacon. Sir Christopher Heyden, whose ad- 
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stars, every being on earth is sensible of consequent fluctua- 
tions of the essentials of existence: and until the science is 
experimentally disproved, it will become every critic to re- 
member, that no one can prove the truth or falsity of a sci- 
ence, without first learning its theory : and if any person shall 
become emulous to promote the search after scientific truths, 
astrology will afford matter of much curious investigation to 
the philosophical inquirer. The writer of this article has stu- 
died elementary philosophy more than twenty-four years, and 
the more he has extended his researches after truth, the more 
beauties he has discovered, and stimulated by no other mo- 
tive, than a wish to have the subject fairly discussed ; for dis- 
cussion is the prelude to truth, and J may venture to say, that 
it will eventually triumph over its opponents. Rarwakr. 





Miseries of a Librarian.—We give the following communi- 
cation a place in this department of our paper, partly because 
we think its local application should bring it under the New- 
York head, and partly from an extreme sympathy for the 
writer who describes miseries so much like our own, which 
inclines us, as an especial mark of favour, to introduce it into 
our editorial columns. 

Mr. Morris—As I am not in the habit of corresponding 
with you, it is proper I should now introduce myself with 
some little formality :—] will, therefore, begin with wishing 
you long life and prosperity, and an eternal exemption from 
the situation and duties of a librarian, of whose besetting ills 
Tam about tospeak. I know of no better way than the old 
one of arranging the most prominent of those evils in the form 
of a catalogue ; without any thing, however, like regulargra- 
duation ; for among such miseries as those it is difficult to tell 
which is greatest, or to determine whether the greatest or the 
least should have the right of precedence. 

1. One of the most considerable of a librarian’s miseries 
arises from his dealings with strangers and non-subscribers. It 
has ever been a custom to demand ofsuch persons a deposit in 
cash as security for the return of the book taken out; not, 
however, as a sheet-anchor to the honesty of such person— 
(a librarian would not for twenty books doubt the honesty of 
his patrons;) but merely as a quickener of the memory, 
People who read, being of course given to abstraction, are apt 
to forget that the book they have belongs to another, though 
they can easily remember the money another has belongs to 
them. To demand such a pledge of an unknown reader is 
often received as an insult. They are surprised at not being 
better known by a person who never before saw them, and 
offended that cer‘ain outside tokens are vot taken as infallible 
indi of honesty—I crave their pardon, I should say, 





mirable defence of the science drove the learned Chambers 
from the stage of life ; the metaphysician Locke, the immor- 
tal Newton, and amongst many others, Hamstead, the founder 
of a royal observatory at Greenwich; and lastly, the late 


zine, who was a secret admirer and firm advocate of astrolo- 
gy, with several other amateurs that I could mention, no less 
distinguished for s»aring above the heads of their scientific 
competitors, and who were an honour to their day and gene- 
ration. ° 

I am, however, aware that the prejudiced enemies of pla- 
netary influence will evade the conclusion derived from such 
premises, and i d of ing them as a proof of the 
i , will declare such facts to be a weakness of these 








author of “ Leisure Hours at Sea.” Being well acquainted 
with the junior editor, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
voth his personal and literary merit are such as cannot fail to 
vender him a very efficient ally to his elder colleague. Co- 
ram’s Champion has already an extensive subscription list, 
and is shortly to be converted into a daily paper. 





The Park Theatre closed on Friday, the 7th instant, with 
the performance of The Sprigs of Laurel, The Jubilee, Bom- 
bastes Furioso, and The Vision of the Sun. The company 
deserve the thanks of the public for their arduous labours dur- 
ing the past season, and our best wishes for their health and 
happiness during the recess. 





New-York Theatre.—This building is in a rapid state of 
progression, its walls being already half way up. We have 
no doubt it will be finished within the time contemplated. 





Theatre.—The establishment formerly called the 

Lafayette Circus, has now, and without any usurpation, as- 

sumed the name which stands at the head of this article. It 

has been into a regular melo-dramatic theatre, and 

is enlivened by a good company of histrionic, as well as eques- 

trian actors. ‘The stage is admirably adapted to the display 

of atic and showy scenery. The performances of the 

: not confined to melo-dramas, but include also 
comedies and other stock pieces, 

COMMUNICATION. 
“ Look through nature up to nature's God.” 
It has been a subject of dispute, in all ages, whether or not, 





greatmen. This sweeping assertion is but too often used as 
an argument, when, at the same time, it is an assertion devoid 
of all argument; yet, as the majority of mankind still follow 
the slavish trammels of custom, it is difficult to disprove that 
which is so congenial to the commonly received opinion of 
learned men. If, however, astrology be a delusion, and su- 
perstitious as it is termed, so is the greater part of astrono- 
mical principles, for more than two-thirds of the science de- 
pends upon mathematical and astronomical data, and there- 


good memory. 

2 Another misery of a tolerably vexatious character is, 
when an clegant copy of some new or rare work has been se- 
veral days returned, you do not know by whom, to discover 
that a fine engraving or two have been neatly taken out, and 
perhaps, by way of supplying the deficiency, pithy 
and classical notes of illustration scribbled on the margiu of 
almost every page. ‘This, perhaps, is nothing more than re- 
moving gaudy and useless decorations, and adding to the in- 
tellectual riches of the book. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that when more writers follow the book-making trade 
than can live by it, readers ought, in pity, to leave them the 
whole pleasure and profit of authorship, and let them write 
comment as well as text themselves. 

3. Another misery arises from the causeless murmurings 
and complaints of subscribers, when, tor instance, after you 
have purchased an hundred copies of a new and costly work 
for their perusal, and let them all out, those who have missed 
the opportunity of a first reading are extremely vexed at be- 
ing obliged to wait a few days longer ; and are outrageous if, 
out of said handred copies, you should retain a dozen for sale. 
4. If you have a reading-room attached to your library, that 








fore demonstrable ; neither is it the offspring of ignorance, as 
some also term it, since it requires a very able calculator to 
make use of its theory. The calculation of a nativity is most | 


|| also has a goodly share of miseries attached to it. 


Of those I 
mention buttwo. Fifteen or twenty persons may be engaged 
in reading, when two others enter and edify the company 





intimatel ted with geometrical science and algebraical | 
analysis—it requires the aid of numbers, logarithms, and tri- 
gonometry, brought into use by a clear, sound judgment and 
|extensive experience. Professors of this description are rare- 
\ly met with, 

The champions and promoters of planetary influence have 
‘ever been men of the most extensive philosophical inquiry, 
and of the deepest erudition : it has also had antagonists of 
no small fame and reputation, but they happen to have been 
either persons who did not understand it, or bigots to some 
tenets which it may have seemed to oppose. Now, it op- 
poses no tenets that are virtuous; and it is weakness of mind 
to fancy, that faith in rational science is at variance with faith 
in divine revelation. 

No men dare venture to deny, that the heavenly bodies 
operate upon this inferior world, and all things material and 
immaterial which it contains, by their influential qualities and 
natural virtues ; since nature and experience combine to tes- 
tify, that the change of air alters our bodies and minds—that 
the humours of men are all moved by celestial influences— 








the system, by the occult principle of attraction or 
as causes, do so rule and influence ani- 
mate matter, as to engraft in the nature of man certain pas- 


s 


and that, according to the changes of mutual position in the 


with a noisy conversation of half anhour’slength Theother 
is to discover soon after your morning or evening papers are 
filed that knives or scissors have been at work, and robbed 
one of them of halfa column of matter. All who take up the 
mutilated journal are, of course, very anxious to know what 
the article so purloined could have been, and are unable to 
reat till another paper is sent for; when, they are vexed to 
find the object of their curiosity nothing more than a lottery 
puff, or some outlandish, nonsensical advertisement. I could 
enumerate many more miseries which librarians are obliged 
to encounter, but as I am wawilling to dwell too much upon 
the “ countless ills that flesh is heir to,” I will make the list no 
longer or blacker than it is already. Yours, A. B.C. 





— —— — 


MARRIED, 
On Monday the 2d instant, at Staten-Istand, by the Rey. 
David Moore, Mr. John Murry, to Miss Frances Weeks. 
On Thursday evening, the 6th instant, by the Rev. William 








Patton, Mr. Lewis Stewart, to Miss Hannah Mead, all of 
this city. 
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THE MINSTREL. 





LINES 
On the Death of a Friend. 
O may the green turf lightly press 
That manly, venerated form, 
That heart and hand so prompt to bless, 
While erst with life and feeling warm. 


There needs no ornamental stone 
His merits to emblazon forth, 

For all to whom his name is known, 
Are living records of his worth. 


His bosom was the hallowed shrine 
Of justice, charity, and truth ; 
Where piety, with ray divine, 
Serenely shone in age and youth. 
Friendship, with him, was not a name, 
A flickering light by interest fed ; 
But as sublime and pure a flame 
»As beams around a seraph’s head. 


Philanthropy had fill’d his soul 
With love for all the human race, 

And could his arms have clasp'd the whole, 
The whole had shared his warm embrace. 


Like some fair tree in autumn prime, 
With golden fruit and verdant leaf, 
He bloom’d upon the bank of time, 
And sheltered many a flower beneath. 


But ah! that form of fertile worth, 
The merciless hand of death has riven; 
When fully ripen’d, here on earth, 
The fruit was gather'd up to heaven. Avy Maria. 
a 
EARLY LOVE. 
‘ The dew on the mountain’s top 
Is not more fleeting 
* Than the day-dream of love, 
When the young heart is beating. 
All joys seem to wait us 
In youth’s fairy hout— 
But how soon do they fly us 
E’er we've scarce felt their power. 
Like the mote in the sun-beam, 
’Tis there! but how long? 
Like the lightning’s quick gleam, 
It is seen! it is gone. 





ELEGIAC SONNET. 
Sweet is the scene where Virtue dies, 
Where sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eves ! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the closing day ; 

So dies the wave along the shore. 


Each duty done—as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load, the spirit flies ; 
While all around, though griev’d, must say, 
Sweet is the scene where Virtue dies ! 
esenenameiemmmamenemaell 
SONNET. 
1 look’d upon his home—’twas desolate, 
Like his changed foxtunes, empty as his pride ; 
And where the silken couches beauty prest 
And gilded pillars, flower-wreath’d, held their state 
Fragrant proclaimers of a splendid fate, 
The spider and the clammy earth-worm glide, 
Feeding on pomp’s apparel—splendour’s vest ! 
I turn’d me to my cottage, where it stood 
Vine-clad and rose-deck’d, humble, beautiful, 
Like virtue clothed in honoar’s happiest dress, 
And look’d upon, between its veil of wood— 
’Twas lov'd the more for half-hid loyeliness. 
Oh ! these read lessons conn’d from holy school— 
Pride is the tempter’s—meekness, heaven’s caress ! 











Ava. 











The ’Change was thin; Gazeties were full, 

, And half the town was breaking ; 

The counter-sign of Cash was “ Stop !" 

Bankers and Bankrupts shut up shop, 
And honest hearts were aching. 


When near the Bench my fancy ‘spied 
A faded form, with hasty stride, 
Beneath grief’s burthen stooping, 
Her name was Credit, and she said, 
Her father, Trade, was lately dead, 
Her mother, Commerce, drooping. 


The smile that she was wont to wear, 

Was withered by the hand of care, 
Her eyes had lost their lustre ; 

Her character was gone, she said, 

For basely she had been betrayed, 
And nobedy would trust her. 


That honest Industry had tried 
To gain fair Credit for his bride, 
And found the lady wiliing, 
But ah! a Fortune-hunter came, 
And Speculation was his name, 

A Rake not worth a shilling : 


The villain was on mischief bent : 
He gained both Dad and Mam’s consent, 
And then poor Credit smarted ; 
He filched her fortune and her fame— 
He fixed a blot upon her name, 
And left her broken-hearted. 


When thus poor Credit seemed to sigh, 
Her cousin, Confidence, came by, 
(Methinks he must be clever ;) 
For when he whispered in her ear, 
She checked the sigh, she dried the tear, 
And smiled as sweet as ever! 
—_—a 


TO ANY BODY SEVEN FEET HIGH. 


His friends his high, aspiring talents use, 

To first-floor rooms to pass their billet-deux. 
Shrouded in darkness—black as any Hindoo, 

He pops Love’s assignations through the window. 
But once it chanced, while in the very act, 

Night’s trusty watch-dog caught him in the fact ;— 
(A dwarfish member of the town parole: 

A little body with a mighty soul)— 

Thinking ’twas some felonious intention 

Of burglary—some patent, new invention 
Springing, he seized him—not by the collar—no, 
But perhaps a yard, or rather more, below ; 

And while he held him thus in safe arrest, 

With rudeness he his eminence addrest :— 

‘I’ve nabb’d ye, lads—you'll not escape my holders, 
“ So you, above, come down from t’others shoulders ; 
“To quod you go—(and then he swore an oath) — 
“ For damme, gentlemen, I’ve got ye both.” 

Love's lofty messenger enjoyed the joke, «- 
While thus, with unembarrass’d air he spoke :— 

“ My friend, thy wits grammatical do slumber, 
“Tn truth I am not of the plural number, 

‘« But singular—in person as in make— 

“ Aud very singular is your mistake: 

“Tam no thief,’""—then oped his outside vest, 

The watchman’s farthing candle spoke the rest, 


Who in uncourteous terms his highness then addrest :— 


“ And if ye were—should fate to justice bring ye, 


“ There’s not a gibbet in the world that’s high enough 


to swing ye!” 
[a 
EPIGRAM. 

I scarce can blame thee, foolish Fly, 
Vent’ring too near Elmira’s eye, 
For giddy Fly, thou still delightest 
To wanton where the beams are brightest, 
And many a gaudy insect round, 
Doth court the death that thou hast found. 
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CONFIDENCE AND CREDIT. > 
The day was dark, the markets dull, Let other bards extol the great, 





TO MAGGY. 


Or sing o’ far-famed La Fayette, 

Their themes shall never lease my pate 
Or I’m to blame ; 

I sing a theme that’s sweeter yet— 
Maggy’s come hame. 


Although nae thousands lin’d the shore, 
An bade the noisy cannon roar, 
Or bung out flags o’er ilka door 
To tell the same: 
Her secret coming pleased me more— 
Maggy’s come hame. 


What signifies the pomp of art 
That flutters round the pageant’s heart, 
For oft the briny tear may start 
’Mid a’ their flame: 
But oh! what joy these words impart, 
Maggy’s come hame. 


Hame, hale an’ safe without a flaw, 
The sweetest, fairest o’ them a’, 
On me mishanter did befa" 
My winsome dame ; 
Then hence ye rankling cares awa, 
Maggy’s come hame. 


O thou wha dwells aboon the lift, 
Wha a’ our darkest thoughts can sift, 
That be we pleas't or be we mift, 
Thou know’st the same; 
Thou ken’st we’en thankful for the gift, 
Maggy’s come hame. 


os ee 
NIGHT. 


How beautifully yon pale crescent shines 

In the blue concave! not a cloud obscures 

The enchanting calm effulgence of this scene ; 
. The stars, the bright unfading flowers of heaven. 

Beam with unwonted splendour, as they seem 

Pillowing their beauty on the silvery wave, 

Which, ~s in gratitude, flings back their light 

On the rapt gazer’s eye. The zephyr’s breath 

Sighs a soft perfume o’er the balmy air, 

And every verdant leaf, and fragrant flower, 

Glitters with dewy tears of gratitude 

To Him—the Infinite, whose spirit now 

In holiness of beauty walks abroad, 

Lending to earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 

A portion of his greatness ; 

While deeper, holier feelings than of joy, 

Acknowledge His felt presence. 

Le 


I FILL THIS CUP. 


I fi:l this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements and kindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, ’tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody dwells ever in her words; 
The coinage of her beart are they, and from her lip each flows 
As one may see the burden’d bee forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, the measures of her hours ; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness of young flowers ; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns, the idol of past years. 


Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture on the brain ; 
And of her voice, in echoing hearts, a sound must long remain : 
But memory such as mine of her so very much 
When death is nigh, my latest sigh will 


I Gill’d this cup to one made a 
A woman of her gentie sex theseeming paragon 
Her health ! and would on earth there stood some 
That life might be all poetry, and weariness a 









the Park, by Daniel Fanshaw, to 


Dovcap. 








